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FOREWORD 



The American dream of opportunity through education has been 
an inspiration and a reality to millions and millions. Equipping 
students with the skills of reading is fundamental to this essential 
contribution of our schools. It is well recognized that the ability 
to read and the active use of reading are cornerstones supporting 
the foundation of lifetime learning. Personal fulfillment, positive 
self-concept, participating citizenship, and nieeting the demands 
of job and society are dependent upon effective reading 

All teachers are teachers of reading, individualizing and person- 
alizing learning of all students on the ability spectrum. Without 
the acquisition of reading skills, the content of any subject area 
remains untapped and inaccessible between the covers of books. 
The students presently enrolled in our schools will live part of 
their lives in the 21st century. The need is to assure them of read- 
ing skills with which to cope with the rapid and ever-expanding 
stockpile of information and book-stored knowledge. 

The Department of Education is the agency through which the 
Ohio General Assembly expresses its response to the will of the 
Citizenry on matters of education. Reflective of this, legislation 
was enacted which made provision for the department to make 
available inservice materials and services for elementary and 
secondary school teachers. Hence, the Division of Educational 
Redesign and Renewal is responsible for the development of 
stand-free inservice education materials which may be used indi- 
vidually by teachers or by teacher leaders working together with 
small groups of colleagues. The materials are designed to give 
condensed professional information which will meet an instruc- 
tional need or interest. 

Because reading incorporates the pnnciples of accountability for 
ali teachers. The Teaching Teen Reading Series was prepared 
as a helpful resource for the teachers of upper elementary, middle 
and secondary schools The content fuses with the use of any 
print materials supplied within the schools 

The post-Vietnam period offers an opportunity— and an impera- 
tive— to sMve for excellence surpassing all prior achievements in 
our nation s scholastic history It is our hope that these and other 
inservice matenals will be beneficial to teacher endeavor toward 
achieving that excellence. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This rndividuaiized Inservlce Packet is directed toward assist- 
ing the individual teacher and the total staff to analyze the reading 
corpoetencies of students in order to differentiate instruction and 
utilize appropriate reading materials. The diagnosis of strengths 
and the recognition of individual reading needs become the foun- 
dation for making decisions regarding: organization means to give 
the learner the best access to reading instruction, the selection 
of print materials, and adapting the methods of instruction. 

Assessing student reading in social studies, mathematics, science, 
literature, and other subject areas provides information about how 
wel! the learner applies reading skills. Appraisal of this nature also 
supplies the content teacher with information concerning how the 
student can be helped to learn more effectively in the given con- 
tent area. 

This packet deals with levels of assessment, sources of data, and 
student performance. The content does not refer to any particular 
system of testing or measurenient instruments but rather to the 
interpretation and diagnostic use of the findings. 

To receive the greatest benefit from the packet, it is recommended 
that teachers appiy the sections to the evaluation data which are 
available following the administration of the tests used by the 
school. 



THE ASSESSMENT 
OF STUDEIVT CRCVPS 



INSTRUCTIONAL CONCEPTS 

Assessment of the current student achievement, along with 
that of the available resources, is a prelude to planning more ef- 
fective instruction through the integration of reading and content. 
Centra! to this appraisal is the student. Ideally, all students on the 
seventh and eighth grade levels receive an individual analysis of 
reading skills. However, realistically, this is not possible. Group 
assessment can proceed through vcirious levels to insure individual 
evaluative attention where it is most critically needed. 

Level I: School Achievennent Assessment 

The school's on-going testing system provides the data for 
the initial screening of reading difficulty cases. Group results 
are analyzed to cull individuals who need corrective reading 
whicn is a part of developmental instruction and handled by 
the classroom teacher One way of identifying these students 
is through a comparison of individual and average groip read- 
ing scores with normative data. This identifies a frustration 
level in relation to the norm. No specific skill knowledge can 
be assumed without an item analysis. However, generally, 
standardized testing results may reveal: 

trends and tendencies within school instructional areas 
strengths and weaknesses of various approaches 
individual needs and difficulties in the group 
specific areas that may need to be investigated further 
inconsistencies between ability and achievement scores 
that merit more intensive study 

This packet. Group Assessment, will discuss evaluation on Level I 

7 
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Level II: Reading Skills Survey 

Screening at this level serves the function of further ex- 
annination of specific skill areas. Items are identified relative to 
a particular skill. Often publishers provide this information. 
After items are categorized, they can be evaluated as to 
quality of response. This action is related to the process called 
criterion-referenced tes^ interpretation. 



Level III: Reading Disability Identification 

Following group assessment and i:>kili analysis for each stu- 
dent, disabled readers are identified. These are individuals who 
are lacking in a number of reading skill areas by two years or 
more below that level necessary for full participation in the 
reading tasks of their age. A disabled reader may also be some- 
one whose achievement in reading is significantly below his 
reading expectancy level. Remedial instruction is offered for 
cases of serious reading disability and underachievement. 

A reading case study is developed for the student who does 
not respond to remedial instruction. This is usually the respon- 
sibility of the remedial or reading specialist. Other profes- 
sionals will be called in by the specialist for the diagnosis. 
These will include the school counselor or psychologist, 
speech pathologist, school nurse, family physician, teacher 
and parent. It could be hypothesized that the client of the case 
study IS a candidate for either special instruction for extreme 
learning problems or special education. 

Cooperative assessment at any level of intensity vM lead to the 
analysis of the results by the staff, the development of an array of 
objectives which are indicated from the study, and then the es- 
tablishment of measurable objectives stated in writing to be used 
to measure the intended progress. 

The steps which follow are cooperative educational decision- 
making to plan and implement instructional grouping and material 
changes to result in reading achievement for the students who are 
involved. 

Action follows assessment. Evaluation of all efforts is a con- 
tinuous process to provide a basis for maintaining that which is 
good, terminating that which is poor, modifying that which can 
be improved, and adding that which is needed. 



Sources of Oata 

Whenever possible it is important to use the data which are 
already available. The instigation of testing to obtain performance 
scores will not be as valuable as that which is initiated to measure 
objectives taught. In fact, one of the major outcomes of assess- 
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ment may be the identification of the critical need fc ..nproved 
testing. 

There are some complementary ways in which ''eading oer- 
formance may be assessed. As they are used together they will 
provide a profile of information. Some of the sources of data al- 
ready available are discussed below. 

Cumulative Student Fite 

A itudent's personal school record can be a valuable source 
of reading evaluation. General and soecial testing results traced 
from the elementary grades provide a developmental vievv^ of the 
Siudent's progress. 

The combination of scores, grades, health history, and 
teacher comments provides a base for distinguishing a general 
learning difficulty from a specific reading problem. Grades in junior 
high and middle school courses which involve substantial reading 
assignments are compared with those less dependent upon read- 
ing for success. 

Standardized Achievement Ba^rtery Subtests 

Typically, reading subtests provide two measures. The vocab- 
ulary score usually assesses the student's use of word recogni- 
tion techniques, his knowledge of word meanings, and depth of 
conceptual background. A comprehension score generally re- 
sults from an objective test of what the student comprehends 
after reading paragraph selections. These scores are normative 
and according to the student's raw score, a grade equivalent 
score or percentile rank is given. It is important to remember that 
the grade equivalent score does not indicate the level of reading 
material that the student can handle for. instructional purposes or 
even independently. It is generally accepted that a standardized 
grade equivalent score overestimates by two grades the func- 
tional reading level of the secondary student. 

Despite limitations, subtest scores are useful as comoarative 
estimates. They appear to be accurate measures of the student's 
reading power in relation to students in his class, grade, and na- 
tional peer group. 

It IS important to remember that there is more information in 
the results of standardized tests than ordinarily used. Among the 
techniques through which it is possible to gam additional infor- 
mation are: 

1) an item analysis 

Items are identified relative to a particular skill. Often pub- 
lishers provide this information. After items are categorized, 
they can be evaluated as to quality of response. This action is 
related to the process called criterion-referenced test inter- 
pretation. 

9 



2) patterns of performance 

Inspection of the spacing of right and wrong responses often 
i'eveals when a stude-^t has stopped answering questions fronn 
his knowledge and has started to guess. (Standardized test 
Items are generally arranged in order of difficulty from easy to 
hard to measure the range of power in the area to be tested.) 

3) observation during th9 testing 

Extreme cases of tension are often observable through non- 
verbal behavior. These observations are noted. 

4) untimed score 

To secure more information, some students may be allowed 
to continue work for an "untimed" score after the reading 
test has been administered according to the time limits. This 
may reveal whether speed is a problem for the student. 

5) reading reinforced by hearing 

An equivalent form of the test is administered with the teacher 
reading aloud all the items and possible answers while the pupil 
reads silently. In this way, a measure of the student's under- 
standing of the content of the materials is obtained. (Listening 
comprehension is viewed by some as a better source of ca- 
pacity than mathematics computation.) 

Within the limitations of the standardized testing situations 
are opportunities to secure more than the usual information. How- 
ever, all of them require more than perusal of a profile scan. 



Informal Reading Inventory (IRI) 

Assessment, which is informal in nature, is necessary to bridge 
the gaps between standardized sources of data. Typically an IRI 
IS administered individually. Howe ver, with adjustments it can be 
used in group situations. Basic^illy, an informal reading inventory 
is a sequential level measure of reading power. One of the better 
sources available on the construction and utilization of this assess- 
ment technique is: 



Informal Reading Inventories 

by Johnson and Kress 

In practice, evaluation— diagnosis— prescription cannot be 
meaningfully separated. Evaluation calls for diagnosis. Diagnosis 
prescnbes those objectives of performance which are desirable 
for individual students. Testing is valid when it is interrelated to 
objectives and diagnosis. 



Student Performance 



Each teacher becomeo involved by considering the perfor- 
mance of his students with the data available, and presenting it in 
a visual manner. School personnel have at their disposal a signifi- 
cant amount of data on reading achievement. SSowever, only that 
which can substantially and realistically aid the school in making 
decisions is included. Attention is given to reading subcompo- 
nents, generally vocabulary and comprehension. Recognizing that 
there is a difference between the facts that students can read and 
do read, reading interests and attitudes are also evaluated. Many 
approaches are available to the teacher. Some common tech- 
niques include: attitude scales (Estes, included in packet), 
incomplete sentences, interest inventories, and reading autobiog- 
raphies. One approach which has been found to be effective in 
secondary classes is a blank sheet entitled ''What I'd Like to Tell 
LiQ^jc^Qf s namQi . About th^ Reading Involved in This Course." 
These papers are turned in unsigned, and may provide helpful in- 
formation about Improving reading assignments, test materials, 
interest, and teaching performance. 

OBJECTIVE: 

To enable the teacher to analyze student performance 
through organizing given test data for a group of stu- 
dents. 



ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Grade/ 
Section 


Curric- 
ular 
Area 


Test 
Name 


When 
Adminis. 


Section 
Range 


Section 
Average 


Std, 
Test 
Norm 


Section 
Ave.-Test 
Norm 




Vocab. 
















Comp. 
















Attitude 















The central factor to be considered in planning for a readi*^g 
curncuium is the individual student. The importance of this student 
and his needs is reflected in the system's continuing emphasis on 
a diagnostic-prescriptive approach to the teaching of reading 
through content. However, at the initial stage of planning it is nec- 
essary to acquire a broad view of: 

1) the specific areas in which student performance seems to 
be most in need of improvement: 

11 
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2) the patterns of reading difficulties within and between 
grades or sections in the school: 

3) other influencing factors such as bilingualism or bidialectal- 
!sm arriong the stu* 'ents in the school 

This section of the needs assessment will provide an overview of 
how students read and whether they want to read. 

Data on student performance may be gathered by examining 
achievement test results in student files. When current data are 
not available, data gathered during the previous school year may 
be substituted. However, it should be no more than one year old. 

Teachers frequently summarize achievement test results for 
a grade /section in the following manner: 




Although the record sheet is only partially complete, it can 
serve as an example from which to answer these questions: 

1 Test data are available for what curricular areas? 

2, When was the test administerea? 

3. What is the range in scores? 

(Section range = highest score - lowest) 
Math Operations 



Vocabulary 

Factual 

Interpretive 

4. What IS the section average (mean raw score)? 
Math Operations 
Vocabulary 
Factual 
Interpretive 

5 What is the standard test norm for comparison? 

6. What IS the difference between the section average and test 
norm? 

Math Operations 
Vocabulary 
Factual 
Interpretive 

This information can be organized most clearly and concisely 
in this format: 



ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Grade/ 
Section 


Curri- 
cular 
Area 


Test 
Name 


When 
Adminis. 


Section 
Range 


Section 
Average 


Std. 
Test 
Norm 


Section 
Ave-Test 
Norm 


8/A 


Math 
Oper. 


Math 


Oct. 
1973 


14 to 9 


11.6 


9.4 


+ 2.2 




Vocab. 


Reading 


Oct. 
1973 


25 to 7 


16 


18.1 


-2.1 




Fact. " 


Reading 


Oct. 
1973 


14 to 5 


9.8 


9.2 


+ .6 




Int. 


Reading 


Oct. 
1973 


9 to 4 


6.2 


9.0 


-2.8 



Data on student interest and attitudes toward school and read- 
ing may already be available, or may be acquired through evalua- 
tive instruments or through interviews with teachers and students. 
One example of a non-commercial attitude measure is that devel- 
oped by Thomas H. Estes. He believes that the value of reading 
ability lies in its use rather than its possession. Concern over how 
to measure change in attitude toward reading led to the develop- 
ment of the scale. The format is one of summate ratings because 
of its ease of use and generally high accuracy. A quantitative pre- 
sentation of the student s attitude toward reading is arrived at 
th yugh a summation of values for each student response on the 
scale. The measurement is composed of statements to which the 
student responds on a one to five point scale varying from "\ 
strongly agree * to **l strongly disagree." 

13 
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ESTES ATTITUDE SCALE 



Date: Name:„ _• ^ 

Directions: Respond to each item below in terms of A (strongly 
agree), B (agree), C (undecided), D (disagree), or E (strongly dis- 
agree). The scale is repeated here. 

Circle the letter indicating your feeling. 

A— Strongly agree D— Disagree 

B— Agree E— Strongly disagree 

C— Undecided 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


1. 


Reading is for learning but not for enjoyment. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


2. 


Monev soent on books is well soent 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


3. 


There is nothing to be gained from reading 
books. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


4. 


Books are a bore. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


5. 


Reading is a good way to spend spare time. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


6. 


Sharing books in class is a waste of time. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


7. 


Reading turns me on. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


8. 


Reading is only for grade grubbers. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


9. 


Books aren't usually good enough to finish. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


10. 


Reading is rewarding to me. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


11. 


Reading becomes boring after about an hour. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


12. 


Most books are too long and dull. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


13. 


Free reading doesn't teach anything. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


14. 


There should be more time for free reading 
during the school day. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


15. 


There are many books which 1 hope to read. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


16. 


Books should not be read except for class 
requirements. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


17. 


Reading is something 1 can do without. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


18. 


A certainamountof summer vacation should 
be set aside for reading. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


19. 


Books make good presents. 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


20. 


Reading is dull. 



Score the following student's paper by using the scoring grid. 
The first five have been completed. 



SCORING GRID FOR ESTES ATTITUDE SCALE 



Scoring: 

Positive Items. Nos. 2.5.7.10.14.15,18.19 
Negative items: Nos. 1.3.4.6.8.9.11,12,13.16,17.20 

Check the response values for the answers. Record them on the 
answer sheet. If "C" was marked for #1. the score would be 3; 
"A" for ^2 would be a score of 5. etc. Then total the score. 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


1 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


3 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


7 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


8 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


9 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


■•0 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


11 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


12 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


13 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


14 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


15 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


16 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


17 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


18 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


19 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


20 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



If the respondent has a positive attitude toward reading, he 
would check "strongly agree" to positive items, and "strongly 
disagree" to negative items. 
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ESTES ATTITUDE SCALE 



Date:®^^^^^^^^^*^ 2.4 , '.^73 Name: ^^<M*6_.Q^^^ 

Directions: Respond to each item below in terms of A (strongly 
agree), B (agree), C (undecided), D (disagree), or E (strongly dis- 
agree). The scale is repeated here. 

Circle the letter indicating your feeling. 

A— Strongly agree D— Disagree 

B— Agree E— Strongly disagree 

Points C-Undecided 

4 ABC (d) E 1. Reading is for learning but not for enjoyment. 

4 A (g) C D E 2. Money spent on books is well spent. 

5 A B C D (e) 3. There is nothing to be gained from reading 

books. 

4 ABC (q) E 4. Books are a bore. 

4 A (b) C D E 5. Reading is a good way to spend spare time. 

A B (c) D E 6. Sharing books in class is a waste of time. 

A (b) C D E 7. Reading turns me on. 

A B C D (g) 8. Reading is only for grade grubbers. 

ABC (d) E 9. Books aren't usually good .-^nough to finish. 

A (b) C D E 10. Reading is rewarding to me. 

ABC (d) E 11. Reading becomes boring after aboutan hour. 

ABC (d) E 12. Most books are too long and dull. 

A B C D (e) 13. Free reading doesn't teach anything. 

(a) B C D E 14. There should be more time for free reading 

during the school day. 

A (b) C D E 15. There are many books which I hope to read. 

A B C D (e) 16. Books should not be read except for class 
^""^ requirements. 

A B C D 17. Reading is something I can do without 

A (b) C D E 18. A certain amount of summer vacation should 

be set as.de for reading. 

A (b) C D E 19. Books make good presents. 

A B C D (e) 20. Reading is dull. 



Total 

16 
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This table may be helpful as a basis for comparison of scores. 

Range of Scale: 20-100 
Mean. 60 

Positive Attitude- 61-100 

Negative Attitude: 20-60 

^ Use this incomplete pupil record list to add to the assessment 

^ information. 




ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Grade/ 
Section 


Currl- 
cular 
Area 


Test 
Name 


When 
Adminis. 


Section 
Range 


Section 
Average 


Std. 
Test 
Norm 


Section 
Ave-Test 
Norm 


8/A 


Math 
Oper. 


Math 


Oct 
1973 


14 to 9 


11.6 


9.4 


+ 2.2 




Vccab. 


Reading 


Oct 
1973 


25 to 7 


16 


18.1 


-2.1 




Fact. 


Reading 


Oct. 
1973 


14 to 5 


98 


9.2 


+ .6 




Int. 


Reading 


Oct. 
1973 


9 to 4 


6.2 


9.0 


-2.8 


iplete-^ 


Attitude ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^l^^^^^^^l 
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Several general areas of assessment have been suggested— 
vocabulary, reading comprehension, interest/attitudes. However, 
other aroas may be added. Mathematics computation may be in- 
cluded as a source of capacity. The components considered may 
be determined by the data which are available. 

Once the information has been collected, it will be displayed as 
a part of the assessment summary. For each grade/section, the 
distance of the class average from the test norm will be en- 
tered for each curricular area under the appropriate grade level. 
Refer to the Assessment of Student Performance for 8/A to which 
the attitude data were added and record the required information 
on the summary below. 

SCHOOL SUMMARY—ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 





Grade / Sections- 
Class Average Departure from Norms 


Curricular 
Areas: 


8/A 


8/B 


8/C 


9/A 


9/B 


9/C 


Math Oper. 




-.75 


-2.0 


+ 2.0 


-2 0 


-2.5 


Vocab. 




-2.5 


+ 1.0 


-1.5 


+ 2.0 


-2.0 


Fact. 




-1.00 


-1.5 


-.2 


+ 1.0 


-3.0 


Int. 




-2.00 


-1.0 


-2.0 


+ 1.0' 


-3.0 


Attitude 




-30 


-29 


+ 10 


+ 5 


-30 



Complete-^ 



SUGGESTED APPLICATION 

Test data may be returned to the teacher in many forms, grade 
equivalents, percentiles, raw scores, and quartiles. It is important 
for the teacher to be aware of a systematic way to get the most 
information from the data. 

The most recent test results are always used. When data from 
thepresentyear are not available, informationfromtheprevious year 
will be acceptable. This type of systematic examination of spring 
testing results will help the teacher in the fall to prepare for initial 
instruction. 

Generally, the data are presented on some type of pupil record 
sheet. If not, select one section of your students and arrange their 
available scores so that the desired information is represented 
Visually and in a concise manner. 

Then ansvyer these questions: 

1. What is the grade /section for which the information will be 
gathP»'ed? 
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Identify the curricular areas or reading subconnponents for 
which data are available. 



3. What is the test(s)name? 
4 When was it administered? 



5. What IS the range in scores, i.e., identify the highest and 
lowest score within each subcomponent. 

6. Compute the section's average or mean raw score for each 
subcomponent 

7 Determine the standard against which the average or mean 
raw score will be compared. 

8 For each subcomponent, determine how the section aver- 
age differs from the standard. Is the average above it? If so, 
the difference between the two is preceded by a plus ( + ). 
If the average is below the standard, the difference is pre- 
ceded by a minus (-). 



Transfer your answers to the format provided. 



ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Grade/ 
Section 



Curricular 
Area 



Test 
Name 



When 
Admin- 
istered 



Section 
Range 



Section 
Average 



Std. 
Test 
Norm 



Section 
Ave.- 
Test Norm 
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Grade / 
Section 


Curricular 
Area 


Test 
Name 


When 
Admin- 
istered 


Section 
Range 


Section 
Average 


Std. 
Test 
Norm 


Section 
Ave.- 
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SELF-CORRECTIVE 
POST TEST 



Group asscssmcnl becomes meaniiiiirul as it affecls planning. Priorities are 
estahlisheLf in terms ot* these ratings 

PKIOKIIN ! critical, missing component or unacceptable condition that must 
be changed 

PRI()Rrr\ 2 important; weak component, needs strengthening 
PRIORI ! ^ 3 d.esirable: non-critjcal situation, adequate component 

Pnonts rank my ssiii nnolve looking for discrepancies between student per- 
torniance and the norm Also consideration will be gisen to what constitutes 
sound reading procedures C ompare a "criterion ol excellence'* w itli the present 
reading pro»cedurcs l-malK. rank accoiding to need 

Lstablish critiLal goals according to the priorities which liasc been identilicd. 
A i^iHil IS something to work toward I* is a general statenieni describing that 
which needs improsenuMit. 

I \aniple 

Students will improse comprehension of written materials. 

Rcsiew ihe mlormation \ou ha\c LollcLied m this packet for the selected 
gioup. 

I ranslate the priorities sou hase identihed for a class group into goal state- 
ments 



I or each goal statement write objectises which will tell what the students 
need to demonstrate to show the\ are woiking toward the goal. 

I. \ am pie 

(ioal Students will impro\e comprehension of written materials 

()b|ecti\ eis) Students will dcinonstraie the abilit) to get literal n^eaning 
from written material 

Write objecti\es for each goal \ou identilied, 

(ioal 

Objeclises 
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Goal. _ 
ObjectiNCs. 



(iOiil. 

Objeclives: 

Goal. 
ObjecliNCs' 



Describe heluivtotx or what sludenls will have lo do. lo reach the objective. 
Hxample: 

Goal. Students will improve comprehension of written materials. 

Objective(s): Students will demonstrate the ability to get literal meaning 
from written material. 

Behavior(s)" Reading a stor\ at the appropriate level and answering five 
factual questions. 

Determine activities for those objectives you have written 

Objective' . . _ , _ 

BehaMor- . „ 

OhjectiNc. 

Behavior: . . _ 

Objective: . . _ 

Behavior: 



Objective. . ^ ^ ^ ^„ _ . ....... 

Bcha\ lor: _ . _ — _ 

All of this information can be displa\ed in a meaningful \\a\ on the chart which 
follovss 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



G<)\l. 



OB.IK IIVKS BEHAVIORS 

rC J 

EZZZID 



] 



-I 



(;()Ai. 



OBJF.CIIVKS BKHAMORS 



-1 



OB.IK IIM S BKHAVIORS 



GOAL. 



OBJF.C riVKS BKHAVIORS 



ri 
-C 
h- [ 



rC 



k 



Cu><ils. i>b)ccti\cs. and hcha\iors arc cst«ibhshcd based on liic ayscssnicni. 
•\ltcrnali\c courses of action are ci>nsidcred 

•\ liMK" line Tor action follows. Complete with dales when the \arioiis acti\- 
ities will be initiated 



(father performance data * 




F.valuate interests and attitudes 




Present information \isuall\ 




Set priorities 




Establish uoals. objectives, behaviors 




K\amine specific skill areas 




Identif) disabled readers 
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GLOSSARY 



\bili!> e\pcctaiic> 
\chic\cmenl score 
Arra\ »f object i\cs 



Attitude scales 
Behaviors 

Bi'diakctaiisiii 



Biliil^llalis^l 



C apacil) le:oi 



( orretiivc readinn 



MKlicalu^n o( piUcntial Icaniiii!: rate 
capac!i\ 

iiuhcalion of success lc\cl what liie 
sluclcnl has learned 

displa) of those expected conipelencies 
Ml an orderK arranuenient. according 
to pnontN of needs 



critical 



important 



d?:sir;;Dlc 



a graduated series to measure the stu- 
dcnt s reeliniis toward reading 

descriptiNc siateiiicnts which tell what 
the students ha\e to do to reach the 
obiecti e. s e activities 

two regional \arieties of language 
alTecting the iearner's verbal perlor- 
niance. This is distinguished by fea- 
tures of vocabulary, grammar and 
pronunciation These two varieties ma% 
combine to form a single lanirUiiiic 

double-langiiage instructional ap- 
proach with the learner who has little 
under^t*inding of English- As he ac- 
quires competence in subject matter m 
his nati\e tongue, he is moti\ated to 
iitack familiar concepts when pre- 
sented 111 taighsh 

the highest le\el at which tlv; stuileni 
can underst4ind the ideas and concepts 
in inlorniational material that is read 
u> hiiu The teacher be:»ins reading to 
the siudent at his frustration level 

instruction which gi\es assistance to the 
capable studciit w!u) is not achie\ing 
his reading e\pectanc\ level. He nia\ 
ha\^r diliicult) in adjusting his rate of 
reading lor different purposes. There 
ma\ *ilst) be weakness m word recoiini- 
tion skills with e\cessi\c rereading in 
order to comprehend A resultant at- 
titudinal problem exists as the student 
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CrUerion-referenced test 



Developmental reader 



Developmental reading 



Diagnostic-prescriptive approach 



Disabled reader 



Fri* tration level 



(fOal 



Grade equivalent score 
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displays disinieresl in general reading 
habits. The classroom teacher is usually 
responsible tor this instruction 

measurement of the student s response 
on a skill item The quality of his an- 
swer is considered rather than how he 
compares to the rest of the group 

one who regardless of his intellectual 
ability IS reading as well as he is men- 
tally able 

continuous instruction which provides 
tor the systematic and sequential de- 
velopment of reading skills. It isa K-12 
curriculum planned to help all students 
realize their potential reading power. 
Instruction tor secondary students 
reinforces skills mastered at the ele- 
mentarv level and broadens their 
application 

instruction based on needs identified 
through both informal and formal 
measurement 

an mdividual who is lacking in a num- 
ber of reading skill areas by two years 
or more below that necessary tor full 
participation in the reading tasks of 
his age. Remedial instruction is otfered 
for cases of serious reading disability 

the lowest lcv*M at which observable 
ditliculties cause confusion. Evidences 
of frustration include inability to antic- 
ipate meanings; word-b\-word read- 
ing: too manv substitutions, omissions, 
repetitions, and insertions 

a general statement describing some- 
thing to work toward or that which 
needs improvement. Goals are estab- 
lished according to the critical priorities 
which have been identified 

IS determined by giving the test to rep- 
resentative groups in each of a series of 
school grades. The average score is 
found for each grade. Scores lying be- 
tween the norm for two successive 
grades are assigned fractional credits. 
Grade equivalent scores relate the per- 
formance of an individual to the aver- 
age student at each grade level 
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Independent le\el 

Informal reading in\entor> 
Instructional le\el 

Item anahsis 

Mean 

Norm 

Normati\edata 

Objecti\es 

Percentile rank 
Power reading* 

Qurtrtiles 



the highest level at winch the sliidcni 
can road flucnlU and with personal 
satisfaction without help. The level at 
which the student makes no more than 
one error in iOO words m the mechan- 
ics of reading and has no difticuliies in 
comprehension 

a sequential level measure of readma 
power (vocabulary, comprehension, 
etc.) 

the teaching level. Here the student 
makes no more than five errors in read- 
ing 100 running words with at least 75 
percent comprehension of ideas in the 
text 

Items are identified relative to a partic- 
ular skill. After items are categorized, 
they can be evaluated as to quality of 
response 

IS obtained b\ adding all scores on a 
test and dividing the sum by th? num- 
ber of persons tested. (It is also known 
as the average.) 

a standard of development or achieve- 
ment derived from the average achieve- 
ment of a large group 

that information derived from the aver- 
age achievement of a large group and 
used as a basis for comparison and 
decision-making 

statements which describe what the 
students need tu do to show the\ are 
working toward a goal 

represents the percent of the scores in 
a series lying below a given .^corc value 

reading CAperiences designed for those 
students who are already proficient 
readers, but need to increase their 
speed or become involved in critical 
analvsis. Students are stimulated to 
develop a wider range of interest and 
skills along with a deeper appreciation 

values which mark ;he boundary be- 
tween two consecutive intervals in a 
frequency distribution of four intervals. 
Each of these contains one quarter of 
the total population 
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Raw score 



Reading e\peetaiK> le\el 



Reiuediai reading 



Section a\era<;e 



Section ranj»e 



Standardized achie\enient batter> 



Standardized test norm 



Sumniate rating's 



S\ stems anahsis 



the number of correct responses made 
b\ the student out of the possible total 
of Items 

the level of reading the student can be 
expected to achieve under optimum 
conditions 

instruction tor the learner who is 
achieving two to three \ears below his 
reading expectancy level. This student 
is charactori/ed b\ failure to grasp the 
technique^ of reading, and may suffer 
from emotional problems. Through in- 
tensified work It IS usually hoped that 
he will be able to read to his potential 
Remedial instruction is indi\ iduaiized 
and given b\ a reading specialist 

is obtained by adding all the scores in 
the section on a test and dividing the 
sum by the number of persons tested, 
(This is also known as the section mean ) 

this is found by subtracting the lowest 
score from the highest score to deter- 
mine the span or range of scores with- 
in the section 

a group of tests which will indicate how 
a student performs in relation to other 
students at one point in time. They 
rarelv account for win the student per- 
forms as he does 

the average performance of a large 
group to which an mdividual student's 
score ma\ be compared 

the format used for a quantitative pre- 
sentation of a student's attitude toward 
readmg. This measurement is arrived at 
through adding the values for each stu- 
dent response on the scale 

to approach a question or problem in 
an organized manner A self-correcting 
and logical methoJt^logv of decision- 
making. It defines how planning is to 
be done with follow-up to determine 
if It has actually been done 
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- (GtMtfPETENCY CRITERIA 




• - . - - *i ■> - ;\„;^:'^;<^f^iiis•2^~^■*v^^' 
nt-re{2ted readme insfin^ajba mav. . . ; K u*,?-:?;.'?:^ M 




Encouraging students to react to the meaning of print cdhtent E)t': ^^ 



thinking critically about it. _ ' ' , ^V''^^^?^>^^;v^^ 



Utilizing many types of reading sources cofnpmmg;jmuit^^^ 
levels. . ' . ^ . AN.. . . 



Teaching vocabulary and comprehension skills^ on VaridsS^ l^^^^ 
assure that all students experience success* ' . \ y^^-i 'O^x'^^^^^^'!^^'^^ 



paratiOQ^/^o^^fcju y /J'^Qii^i^^^^ 



Guiding silent reading through pre-readipg preparatiOQ^'^o^^k^ /J'^Q^wiS^t^ , 
assistance, and skillful questioning. , - ^ ' \ \" \. ^^4^' ',S^, 1^?' : i': ' f^i^&IfS^^^^ 



. ' ' X-^^-r v".^<>. ^i-; 

Providing for varied uses of reading in problem .solvipg<gaijfingJn^ 

mation, and enjoyment* ' " . ■ ' "'^v : "-Vv' i^^^4(^^t 




